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THE  MAPLETON  MYSTERY 


MAPLETON”  was  a small  town  in 
the  West.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  was  to  be  seen  the  only 
large  and  beautiful  estate  in  the 
vicinity.  This  estate  was  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  John  Dodge,  a millionaire 
who  had  gained  his  immense  fortune  in 
the  sugar  business.  Having  retired  from 
active  life,  he  lived  with  his  wife  at  Maple- 
ton. 

One  Thursday  night  Mr.  Dodge  was 
wakened  by  the  noise  of  the  front  door 
banging.  He  listened  a minute  or  two  to 


make  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  then, 
leaping  from  his  bed,  he  hurried  down- 
stairs. At  the  first  glance  everything  ap- 
peared in  its  usual  order,  but  upon  a more 
careful  examination,  he  noticed  that  the 
front  door  was  unlocked,  and  also  that  a 
window  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  was 
partly  open. 

With  growing  apprehension  Mr.  Dodge 
discovered  some  footprints  leading  from 
the  window,  up  the  stairs,  to  the  floor 
above.  These  continued  to  the  door  of 
the  room  where  he  kept  his  safe.  The 
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door  of  this  room,  too,  was  unlocked ; 
someone  had  entered.  With  frantic  haste 
Mr.  Dodge  searched  the  room.  As  he  was 
about  to  work  the  combination  of  the  safe, 
he  discovered  that  the  door  of  the  safe 
was  merely  shut ; it  was  not  locked.  And 
further  investigation  disclosed  the  fact 
that  some  valuable  jewels  and  $10,000  in 
banknotes  were  missing. 

Who  it  was  that  had  committed  the  rob- 
bery was  a mystery.  Mr.  Carlton,  a neigh- 
bor, told  Mr.  Dodge,  the  next  morning, 
that,  as  he  was  coming  home  late  in  the 
night,  he  saw  a man  running  swiftly  down 
the  street,  who  looked  to  him  like  Tom 
Holt,  a suspicious  character  in  the  town. 
However,  in  the  dark,  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  the  identity  of  the  man.  Mr.  Carlton’s 
clue  was  a very  suggestive  one,  especially 
when  it  was  learned  that  Tom  Holt  had 
not  been  at  home  since  the  night  of  the 
robbery. 

The  whole  town  was  stirred  with  in- 
tense excitement.  The  Dodge  robbery  was 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  every  street- 
corner,  in  the  restaurants,  in  the  hotels, 
and  in  every  house.  Robert  Sheldon,  the 
sole  detective  of  the  neighborhood,  had  im- 
mediately been  summoned.  He  made  sev- 
eral discoveries  on  Friday  morning.  He 
traced  Tom  Holt  to  the  depot,  from  which 
place,  according  to  the  depot-master,  Holt 
had  departed  on  the  early  morning  train 
for  Chicago.  Sheldon,  saying  that  he  had 
no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  Holt  was  the 
culprit,  left  on  the  afternoon  train  in 
chase  of  his  man. 

Mr.  Dodge,  however,  did  not  give  much 
thought  to  Holt,  neither  believing  that 
Holt  was  the  robber,  nor  that  Sheldon 
would  catch  him,  if  he  were.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Dodge  summoned  an  experienced  de- 
tective from  the  nearest  city. 

“Mv  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Dodge  to  his 
wife  that  evening,  “is  that  Mr.  Brewer  had 
a hand  in  the  robbery.  You  remember 
how  he  denounced  me  as  a perfect  miser, 
at  the  meeting  the  other  day?” 

Mr.  Brewer  was  one  of  the  men  who 


had  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  Mr. 
Dodge’s  business  many  years  before.  Mrs. 
Dodge  replied  that  she  was  inclined  to 
think  as  her  husband  did,  too,  because  of 
an  incident  of  a few  days  previously.  It 
was  this : Mrs.  Brewer,  while  paying  a 
visit,  had  mentioned  that  they  wrere  about 
to  build  a new  house ; and  since  they  liked 
the  Dodge  house,  had  asked  if  it  would  be 
convenient  for  Mrs.  Dodge  to  show  them 
the  rooms. 

“And  you  showed  them  the  rooms,  the 
one  where  the  safe  is,  and  all?”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Dodge,  excitedly. 

“Yes;  I did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  harm  in  it,”  replied  his  wife. 

“Good  Heavens !”  I’ll  bet  any  amount 
that  Brewer  did  it.  Wait, — oh,  wait !” 

“Then,”  said  Mrs.  Dodge,  “I  never 
knew  quit  what  to  make  of  Mr.  Brewer. 
He  always  seems  so  pleasant,  and  yet  I 
often  imagine  that  it  is  only  outward 
pleasantness.  Inwardly  he  is  something 
else — he’s  a thief.” 

At  this  moment  a loud  rap  on  the  door 
•interrupted  the  conversation.  In  walked 
James,  the  butler,  a man  who  had  been 
with  the  Dodge  family  many  years,  and 
had  al  ways  been  honest  and  faithful. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Dodge, 
“I  have  just  made  an  important  discovery. 
As  T went  to  the  stable,  I saw  something 
metallic  shining  on  the  ground.  I picked 
it  up;  and  this  is  what  it  was.  If  I am 
not  mistaken,  it  is  a duplicate  key  for 
the  combination  in  your  safe.  The  coach- 
man says  that  the  new  stable-boy  came 
in  unusually  late  last  night,  and  today  he 
is  very  sick, — just  as  a }roung  fellow  is 
apt  to  be,  who  has  been  up  to  mischief 
and  has  had  time  to  think  it  over.  I be- 
lieve, sir,  the  stable-boy  is  the  thief.” 

Mr.  Dodge,  having  examined  the  key, 
admitted  that  it  was,  indeed,  a duplicate 
key.  Since  it  was  very  late,  however,  he 
thanked  James  and  dismissed  him,  saying 
that  he  was  loath  to  think  Brewer  wholly 
guiltless,  and  yet  this  new  discovery 
seemed  to  need  an  explanation. 
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The  city  detective  arrived  Saturday 
morning,  much  to  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Dodge.  After  hearing  all  the  known  points 
of  the  case  from  Mr.  Dodge,  the  detective 
made  an  inspection  of  the  house.  He  care- 
fully examined  everything, — the  opened 
window,  the  front  door,  the  room,  the 
safe,  the  stable, — even  the  lien-coop.  He 
talked  with  most  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  closely  questioning  the  butler  and 
the  stable-boy.  Concealing  his  business 
and  his  purpose,  he  even  talked  with  Mr. 
Brewer.  Then,  telling  Mr.  Dodge  nothing, 
except  that  he  had  found  a clue,  he  sud- 
denly left  Mapleton  on  the  afternoon 
train. 

Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  passed 
without  further  developments.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  Dodge  received  a telegram 
from  the  detective  at  Cleveland,  saying 
that  the  thief  had  been  caught  and  the 
stolen  articles  recovered,  and  all  would  ar- 
rive at  Mapleton  Monday  evening. 

The  Dodges  were  both  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  get  this  telegram.  But  their 
wonder  grew.  “Who  was  the  thief  ?”  they 
kept  asking.  After  some  thought  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Dodge  remembered  Tom 
Holt,  in  chase  of  whom  Sheldon,  the  local 
detective,  had  gone.  “It  must  be  Holt,” 
he  thought.  “I  guess  Sheldon  was  right.” 

With  this  idea  in  his  mind,  he  started 
for  the  station  on  Monday  evening  to  wait 
for  the  train.  As  he  neared  the  station 
he  gave  a sudden  start.  There,  on  the  op- 

S K E T 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW 

S the  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
/\  behind  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains,  and  as  the  dark  night- 
mist  was  gathering  over  the 
green  valley,  which  lay,  with  its  many 
little  farms,  like  an  immense  chess- 
board, two  thousand  feet  below,  I 


posite  side  of  the  street,  was  Tom  Holt, 
walking  calmly  along. — “Stop  ! thief !” 
Mr.  Dodge  shouted  loudly.  “He’s  got  the 
jewels  and  escaped  from  the  detective !” 

“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
you?”  coollj- responded  Holt.  “Are  you 
crazy,  Mr.  Dodge?” 

“You’re  the  man  who  stole  the  jewels 
and  the  money ! Where’s  the  detective  ?” 
cried  Mr.  Dodge. 

At  this  moment  the  train  rolled  into 
the  station.  Mr.  Dodge  quickly  scanned 
the  passengers  who  alighted.  From  one 
car  stepped  the  city  detective,  together 
with  Sheldon,  the  local  detective;  but 
where  was  the  thief,  whom  the  detectives 
were  to  bring?  “Here’s  your  man,  Mr. 
Dodge,”  said  the  city  detective,  pushing 
Sheldon  towards  the  millionaire,  who  had 
just  noticed  with  great  astonishment  that 
Sheldon  was  handcuffed. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Mr.  Dodge, 
not  being  able  to  believe  his  eyes.  “Did 
you  commit  the  robbery?”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Sheldon. 

“I  am  forced  to  confess  that  I did,” 
answered  Sheldon,  with  a guilty  smile,  as 
he  was  led  away. 

“I  can  scarcely  believe  it,”  said  Mr. 
Dodge,  “but  you  deserve  double  punish- 
ment for  your  insolence.” 

Mapleton  did  not  get  over  the  surprise 
of  the  Sheldon  incident  for  several  weeks. 

A.  H.  W.,  ’ll. 


C H E S 

leaned  my  chin  upon  one  of  the  rough 
window-sills  of  the  Catskill  Mountain 
House,  and  fell  to  musing  on  the  beau- 
tiful scene  before  me. 

We  had  come  to  the  Catskills  to 
spend  a few  days,  mainly  to  gratify  the 
desire,  which  even  many  foreigners 
have,  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  Irving’s 
“Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  “The  Legend 
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of  Sleepy  Hollow.”  We  had  already 
visited  Greensburgh,  or  Tarrytown,  as 
Irving  calls  it;  and  had  also  been  to 
see  Raven  Rock  and  Major  Andre’s 
tree — an  old,  gnarled  tulip  tree,  under 
which  Andre  is  said  to  have  been  cap- 
tured— and,  most  interesting  of  all,  a 
stone  which  marks  the  identical  spot, 
according  to  tradition,  where  Rip  Van 
Winkle  slept  for  twenty  years.  We 
had  climbed  Mount  Slide  and  Mount 
Hunter,  and  had  rambled  in  the  lowly 
hills  just  above  Sleepy  Hollow,  till  our 
legs  ached ; we  were  delighted  with 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Cats- 
kills. 

But,  for  all  that,  I was  somewhat 
disappointed  in  Sleepy  Hollow.  In 
appearance  it  was  not  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  other  little  New 
York  villages  which  we  had  visited; 
and  in  all  our  ramblings  in  it,  and  in 
the  hills  and  mountains,  not  once  had 
we  met  one  of  those  funny  little  fel- 
lows in  jerkins,  buckle  shoes,  and 
sugar-loaf  hats,  of  whom  we  had  read ; 
and  as  for  the  sounds  of  their  bowling 
on  the  heights — we  heard  only  a crash- 
ing of  nine-pins  that  came  from  the 
bowling  alley  of  the  hotel. 

However,  as  I sat  at  the  open  win- 
dow, watching  the  dusk  creeping  over 
the  valley,  I was  surprised  to  behold 
the  vagrant  Rip  coming  toward  me,  in 
company  with  one  of  the  dwarfs  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  carried  a keg 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  a large  key  in 
one  hand.  Rip  gave  me  a peculiar  look. 
“So!”  he  said,  “you  thought  I was  not 
real?”  And  taking  a “stein”  from  his 
belt,  and  filling  it  from  the  keg,  he  be- 
gan to  force  some  of  the  hot  liquid 
down  my  throat.  I tried  to  resist,  but 
in  vain.  The  aroma  of  the  drink 
seemed  to  stifle  me,  and  as  I felt  my 
senses  leaving  me,  I murmured,  “For 
twenty  years?” 

“What!”  said  a voice  beside  me.  I 


started,  and,  looking  up,  found  my 
uncle  standing  near  me  with  a cup  of 
steaming  tea  in  his  hand,  which  he 
wanted  me  to  drink,  while  behind  him 
stood  a “bell  hop”  with  my  trunk  on 
his  shoulder,  and  with  a key  for  my 
room. 

“What  did  you  say  about  twenty 
years?”  asked  my  uncle. 

“Oh !”  I replied,  “my  legs  are  so 
cramped  and  stiff  that  they  feel  as  if 
I hadn’t  used  them  for  twenty  years. 
But  they’re  all  right  now !” 

E.  H.  H„  ’13. 

“INJUNS” 

ONE  might  think,  from  the 
title  of  this  story,  that  it  is 
to  be  one  of  those  “thrillers” 
seen  in  “moving  pictures.” 
You  know  the  kind.  The  “Injuns,”  ac- 
companied with  soft  and  creepy  music, 
sneak  up  and  capture  the  heroine,  who 
is  planting  in  the  garden.  But  her 
lover,  missing  her,  gets  together  the 
cowboys  of  the  ranch  to  set  out  in  pur- 
suit. Away  they  gallop  over  the  plains 
assisted  by  loud  and  fast  tunes, 
and  arrive  just  in  time  to  save  the 
heroine  from  being  burned  at  the 
stake.  Such  is  not  my  story,  nor  is  it 
like  the  tales  in  bright-colored  novels. 
Indeed,  the  scene  is  not  even  laid  in 
the  “wild  and  wooly  west,”  but  right 
here  in  dear  old  Boston. 

I was  a little  chap,  and  Buffalo  Bill’s 
show  was  in  town ; being  an  ordinary 
boy,  of  course  I wanted  to  see  it.  So, 
after  begging  my  parents  long  enough, 
I did  see  it.  The  show  was  “great,” 
Mexicans  lassoing  horses,  cowboys 
riding  broncoes,  Indians  howling, — 
why ! I was  in  the  very  zenith  of  hap- 
piness. 

But  it  came  to  an  end  at  length ; 
and  as  we  were  walking  homeward,  I 
espied  some  “kids.”  like  myself,  look- 
ing in  under  a tent.  Nothing  like  that 
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could  “get  by”  me,  so  I joined  the 
“volunteers.” 

Ah!  What  was  this  I was  seeing? 
The  Indians  were  washing  their  war 
paint  off.  Their  wigwams  were  set 
around,  and  their  weapons  were  lying 
about.  This  was  too  good  to  leave, 
and  so  I sat  down  on  the  grass  to  en- 
joy the  spectacle  with  the  rest  of  the 
“bunch.” 

I had  been  seated  about  two  min- 
utes, and  then  I felt  my  ankles  seized 
with  a firm  grasp,  and  I was  quickly 
drawn  within  the  tent.  Wow!  It  was 
an  “Injun”  who  had  nabbed  me.  He 
dragged  me  to  my  feet  and  hauled  me 
to  one  of  the  wigwams. 

There  were  about  eight  Indians  in- 
side. Ugh ! I was  going  to  be  scalped. 
I began  to  bawl.  A few  words,  unin- 
telligible to  me,  passed  between  them, 
and  then  one  of  them  put  his  finger 
into  a pot  of  paint,  and.  using  his  fin- 
ger as  a brush,  artistically  decorated 
my  face  with  blue  paint.  Then  they 
let  me  go.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
I lost  no  time  in  getting  out. 

After  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  every  one  “rubbering”  at  me,  I 
found  my  parents,  who  were  looking 
anxiously  for  me.  A handkerchief  was 
produced,  and,  with  the  help  of  a little 
water  and,  incidentally,  the  tears  that 
were  streaming  down  my  face,  the 
paint  was  soon  rubbed  off.  From  that 
day,  when  I learned  that  Indians  could 
be  so  cruel,  I lost  all  desire  to  go  out 
west  to  fight  “Injuns,”  and  I lost  some 
of  my  overpowering  curiosity. 

E.  F.  W.,  *12. 

PIGS  AND  WE 


WHILE  my  brother  and  I 
were  at  Sunapee,  New 
STvrs  Hampshire,  on  our  vaca- 
tion,  last  summer,  we  lived 
not  far  from  a pen  in  which  there  were 
three  pigs,  whose  grunting  we  used  to 


mimic  whenever  we  passed.  The  pen 
itself  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and, 
as  we  often  remarked,  it  would  be  no 
difficulty  for  those  ponderous  “pork- 
ers” to  topple  it  over.  Indeed,  we 
proved  to  be  true  prophets,  for  this 
actually  happened,  to  our  discomfort. 

One  day  as  we  were  drawing  near 
to  the  pen  after  a successful  fishing 
trip,  we  heard  a creaking  and  breaking 
of  boards,  mingled  with  squeals  and 
grunts.  We  naturally  grew  suspicious, 
and  began  to  advance  cautiously, 
glancing  up  the  road.  Suddenly,  to 
our  consternation,  there  appeared  be- 
fore our  eyes  three  pigs,  dashing  di- 
rectly toward  us. 

Well,  we  didn’t  stand  still,  by  any 
means.  Oh.  no!  With  wonderful 
celerity  we  clambered  upon  a loosely- 
fashioned  stonewall  bordering  on  the 
road.  The  wall  was  only  four  feet 
high,  but  yet  it  offered  an  opportune 
place  of  retreat.  Their  majesties,  the 
"porkers,”  were  close  at  our  heels,  and 
soon  stood  grunting  discordantly  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  It  was  sad  music 
to  us,  for  we  were  besieged. 

While  we  were  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  trust  to  luck  and  our  heels, 
the  largest  pig  got  into  the  field 
through  an  open  gate,  and  we  were 
shut  off  from  a possible  means  of  es- 
cape in  this  direction.  Oh,  those  pigs! 
Would  they  never  move?  The  few 
minutes  that  had  elapsed  were  to  us 
as  hours,  and  our  spirits,  so  buoyant 
before  the  encounter,  drooped  into 
utter  insipidity. 

Then  we  grew  restless.  With  a sud- 
den burst  of  anger  I hurled  our  string 
of  fish  to  the  tops  of  some  nearby  trees. 
With  this  movement  the  pigs  re- 
doubled their  watchfulness,  and, 
grunting,  cavorted  about  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall,  waiting  for  us.  My 
brother  turned  and  twisted,  and,  to  my 
dismay,  without  a warning,  dropped 
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with  a thud  to  the  ground.  He  was 
not  there  long,  however,  for  the  two 
pigs,  with  a snort,  dashed  at  him,  and 
he  jumped  up  on  the  wall  again,  four 
times  as  fast  as  he  had  gone  down.  The 
pig  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
merely  grunted, — sympathizing  with 
my  brother,  I suppose. 

So  we  concluded  that  we  would  wait 
a while.  The  pigs  must  have  known 
this ; for  no  sooner  did  we  decide  to 


stay,  than  they  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  go.  As  they  lumbered  off,  we 
quickly  jumped  down  and  ran  home- 
ward at  full  speed,  not  once  glancing 
backward.  When  almost  home  we 
met  a farmer,  who  called  out:  “Hey, 
thyar,  young  fellers,  seen  anything  of 
three  hogs?”  We  replied  that  we  had 
seen  something  of  them  a short  dis- 
tance down  the  road.  S.  D.,  Ti. 


The  soliloquy  of  a school-hoy  on  receiving  his  first  misdemeanor  mark. 


A mark!  — Aw,  say  — that’s  mighty  mean! 
No  chance  to  bluff!  — I’ll  bet  he  seen 
Me  chewing  gum ! 

Or  else  ’twas  some 
Soft,  sissy  guy,  to  whom,  mayhap, 

Ma  Nature  gave  too  big  a gap ! 

Or  Angel-face,  that  lesson-lover, 

When  in  my  well-inked  ink-well  cover 
I dug  a hole — 

Darn  his  sole ! 

Blabbed,  I guess,  for  I heard  him  speak 
In  his  confounded  Attic  Greek. 

Or  else,  he  might  have  seen  me  crib. 

O for  a jab  at  his  middle  rib ! — 

I would  that  he 
Might  only  be, 

By  ginger,  half  as  big  as  I, 

For  then,  you  bet,  I’d  lam  that  guy! 

Why  should  he  jealous  be  of  me, 

If  I once  did  as  well  as  he  ? 

He  could  have  bought, 

As  I,  a trot.  — 


Well,  I don’t  care.  That  mark,  alas, 

Has  changed  me  to  a babbling  ass ! 

The  first  I’ve  ever  got,  by  jinks ! 

I wonder  what  the  master  thinks? 

He’s  sure  not  mad, — 

I’ll  bet  he’s  glad  ! 

To  treat  me  so  he  does  me  wrong, 

For  I’ve  been  pretty  good  so  long. 

But  wait!  You’ll  see.  — I'll  be  a shark! 

I’ll  show  you,  Sir,  I need  no  mark ! 

I’ll  grind  — but  no! 

For  that  will  show 
How  he  at  any  time  may  make 
Bad  scholars  good  for  their  good’s  sake. 

Instead,  by  gum,  I’ll  always  flunk! 

Down  with  the  credits ! I’ll  be  punk ! 

And  yet,  by  Gee ! 

It  seems  to  me 

That’s  twice  as  bad  as  playing  shark ! 

So  — Gosh ! I’ll  just  forget  that  mark ! 

’’Pip” 
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SCHOOL  NOTES 


How  now,  fellows,  is  the  grindstone 
still  going? 

In  this  age  of  text-books,  when  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  on  every  corner, 
begin  to  overshadow  the  rude  little 
school  of  experience,  scholarly  gentle- 
men not  infrequently  show  a thought- 
fulness and  consideration  for  the  little 
overburdened  boys’  tasks,  that  excites 
our  wonder ; and,  in  pointing  out  the 
defects  in  our  modern  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  they  seldom  fail  to 
suggest  as  an  improvement  a return 
to  that  older  system  whose  chief  aim 
was  thoroughness  in  a few  subjects  of 
practical  importance.  They  even  at- 
tack the  secondary  schools,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  we,  naturally  enough, 
seek  inquisitively  to  learn  how  far  our 
own  school  may  be  concerned  in  the 
discussions. 

The  Boston  Latin  School  is  a school 
that  is  least  of  all  inclined  to  change 
from  a system  which  has  always 
proved  effective.  Yet  even  our  “con- 
servative school”  has  modified  its 
method  to  no  little  extent  since  its 
establishment ; and  several  of  its  pres- 
ent subjects  of  study  are  compara- 
tively new  to  its  curriculum.  Now,  the 
wonder  for  us  is,  how  greatly  changed 
is  the  student?  Is  the  present  Latin 
School  boy’s  mental  capability  greater 
or  less,  than  that  of  his  predecessor? 
That  is  the  question.  And  what  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  debate  it 
offers ! 

Professor  Robert  W.  Neal  says, 
among  other  things  of  a similar  na- 
ture, in  the  “Graduate  Magazine  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,”  “Although  the 
age  at  which  the  pupils  of  high  schools 


are  graduated  is  advancing  steadily, 
the  graduates  seem  excessively  imma- 
ture. Their  callowness  becomes  pain- 
fully apparent  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  young  people  of  corre- 
sponding age  who  have  been  employed 
in  paid  labor.  This  comparison  may 
be  unfair,  but  certainly  high  school 
graduates  do  not  commonly,  through 
conduct  or  accomplishment,  in  ideas 
or  expression,  betray  any  mental  ma- 
turity sufficient  to  entitle  them  to 
share  the  company  of  men  and 
women.”  Well,  fellows,  is  here  not 
something  in  this,  over  which  you  may 
well  twiddle  your  thumbs? 

Many  of  our  First  Class  athletes  are 
still  wondering  why  they  felt  so  joy- 
ous just  after  Mayor  Fitzgerald’s  ad- 
dress at  the  Thanksgiving  game. 
Slowly  it  has  begun  to  dawn  upon 
them  that  the  thirty-acre  lot  in  the 
Fenway,  on  which  His  Honor  intends 
to  lay  out  a football  field,  a baseball 
diamond,  tennis  courts,  and  a running 
track,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Bos- 
ton schools,  cannot  possibly  be  made 
ready  during  their  school  days.  But 
cheer  up,  fellows,  at  any  rate  we  have 
no  need  of  the  football  field ! 

The  honorable  member  of  Room  18 
who  identified  “the  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon”  as  a gentleman  who  had 
established  the  Blue  Laws,  may,  of 
course,  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  of 
color-blindness.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  “blue  ribbon”  is  the  “red 
tape”  of  England?  Who,  we  ask,  does 
not  know?  ? ? 


ID 
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ON  the  chilly  afternoon  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  when  all  the  boys 
were  utterly  fatigued  by 

their  morning  studies,  four- 
teen and  one-half  of  these  weary 

“studes”  from  Rooms  17  and  18  as- 
sembled in  the  drill  hall  to  take  part  in 
a formidable  contest  of  basketball. 

After  warming  up  with  a heated  argu- 
ment about  nobody  knows  what,  the 
captains,  whoever  they  were,  decided 
to  leave  the  length  of  the  halves  en- 
tirely to  timekeeper  Cronin  of  Room 
17,  for  he  had  a watch. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  become 
thick  ; and,  fearing  lest  it  should  be- 
come hard  also.  Referee  Lombard 
called  out  unreserved  officer  Munro, 
who,  after  much  searching  with  a pin- 
hole camera,  was,  at  length,  found  be- 
hind the  nursery  tick-tack  in  Room  20, 
catching  ticks. 

The  referee  sounded  his  pea-whistle 
as  a signal  that  the  game  might,  per- 
haps, soon  begin.  Then  a lanky  youth 
of  Room  1 7,  intent  upon  creating  the 
best  of  feeling,  placed  both  his  hands 
in  the  face  of  a Room  18  “shark” — 
who  didn’t  bite.  At  about  the  same 
time,  crested  Knudson  managed  to  hit 
the  wall  with  the  sphere,  and,  in  the 
resulting  scrimmage,  Kelly,  Room  17, 
sustained  an  injury  to  his  shirt;  but 
since  he  was  the  only  man  of  Room  17 
who  could  reach  the  cages  from  the 
floor,  he  refused  to  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

When  the  game  was  resumed,  time- 
keeper Cronin  figured  out  to  three 
decimals  on  his  slide  rule  the  number 
of  hours  the  contest  had  been  going 
on ; whereupon,  finding  that  his  side 
was  in  the  lead,  he  had  the  whistle 
blown. 

Half  an  hour  later,  after  the  floor 
had  been  re-laid,  the  game  was  re- 
newed. Tn  this  half,  Daniels  took 
some  one’s  place,  while  no  one  was 


looking.  He  was  marked  for  his  long, 
swift  projectiles,  which  left  nothing 
but  partial  vacuum  behind  them.  Al- 
meda,  Room  17,  being  caught  in  one 
of  these  airless  spaces,  had  visions  and 
re-visions  before  he  thoroughly  recov- 
ered. 

But  worse  things  were  evidently 
about  to  happen.  The  reporter,  how- 
ever, being  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a physics  test  the  next 
morning,  left  the  hall  in  a hurry,  with- 
out even  learning  the  score. 

E.S.M.,  ’11. 

& 

There’s  not  much  chance  to  kick  up 
any  dust  now  when  you  “flunk so 
don’t  sulk.  Remember  that  the  floors 
have  been  oiled. 


The  members  of  the  committee  to 
select  a class  pin  for  the  graduating 
class  are  Packard.  MacLellan.  and  Mc- 
Donald. A number  of  jew'ellers  have 
been  seen  outside  Room  18,  trying  to 
convince  these  “gentlemen”  that  they 
have  just  what  is  wanted. 

# 

Several  officers  from  our  school 
regiment  acted  as  ushers  at  the  mem- 
orial exercises  for  Julia  Ward  Howe 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday,  Jan.  8. 

««# 

The  class  day  committee  of  the 
Senior  class  has  been  elected  as  fol- 
lows: Hall,  Keveney,  Kennedy,  Mun- 
ro, and  Washburn. 

* 

It’s  true!  We  have  convincing 
proof  that  two  Latin  School  boys  were 
actually  discussing  Greek  construc- 
tions on  a car  the  other  day.  The  mo- 
torman  heard  them. 
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Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  last 
football  season,  all  those  who  had  been 
members  of  the  team  were  requested 
by  the  Head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  and  submit  to  him 
papers  expressing  their  candid  opin- 
ions on  the  effect  which  football  had 
on  their  studies.  In  response,  sixteen 
papers  were  handed  in,  of  which  at 
least  fourteen  may  be  of  interest  to  us. 

The  papers  are  naturally  divided 
into  three  groups — of  those  which  de- 
clare that  football  has  an  unhappy  ef- 
fect upon  one’s  studies,  of  those  in 
which  the  effect  is  held  to  be  good, 
and  of  those  that  consider  the  good 
and  the  bad  effects  nearly  to  counter- 
balance each  other.  In  the  first  group 
there  are  six,  and  in  each  of  the  others 
four  papers ; so  that,  if  we  base  our 
judgment  on  these  testimonials,  the 
good  effect  which  football  has  on  one’s 
studies  is  to  the  bad  effect  as  two  to 
three. 

Although  several  fellows  may  agree 
that  football  had  a good  or  a bad  effect 
on  their  studies,  their  opinions  vary 
in  almost  every  case  in  regard  to  the 
particular  causes  which  they  consider 
responsible  for  that  good  or  bad  effect. 
For  instance,  in  arguing  that  football 
is  not  beneficial  to  one’s  studies,  one 
fellow  says,  “Football  leaves  but  little 
time  for  study”;  another,  “At  the  close 
of  school  my  mind  turns  immediately 
to  football,  so  that  if  any  new  point 
has  just  been  discussed  in  class,  it  is 
soon  forgotten” ; a third  declares  that 
“it  is  impossible  to  study  with  the 
weary  body  you  bring  home  from  a 
scrimmage,  and  even  if  you  do  not  get 
hurt  in  playing,  you  cannot  study,  be- 
cause you  are  always  thinking  of  the 
plays,  the  players  and  the  games” ; and 
a fourth  sums  it  up  as  follows : “I 
learned  from  my  own  experience  that 
a fellow  who  has  not  more  than  the 
ordinary  ability  will  find  it  impossible 


to  play  a hard  game,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a good  standing  in  his 
class.” 

Likewise,  those  who  believe  all  the 
effects  of  playing  football  to  be  vir- 
tues, do  not  attribute  them  to  the  same 
particular  causes.  In  this  case  the 
causes  which  produce  beneficial  re- 
sults to  one’s  studies  appear  to  be 
three,  (i)  The  studies  may  be  bene- 
fited from  necessity.  One  fellow  says, 
“My  first  consideration  on  returning 
to  school  is  whether  I shall  be  ‘up’  so 
that  I can  ‘make’  one  of  the  teams; 
and  so  I determine  to  study.”  (2) 
They  may  be  benefited  from  fear.  The 
same  fellow  tells  us,  “Even  when  I 
don't  feel  like  studying,  I am  urged 
on  by  the  thought  that  I am  liable  to 
go  ‘down,’  lose  my  place  on  the  team, 
have  the  fellows  ‘sore’  on  me,  and 
read  of  my  weakness  in  the  papers.” 
And  (3)  they  may  be  benefited  by  the 
desire  for  study  which  the  playing  of 
football  incites  in  one.  “After  an  aft- 
ernoon of  healthy  exercise,”  says  one 
writer,  “I  come  home  to  my  books 
eager  to  begin  my  studies,  and  I find 
I can  do  my  lessons  in  a shorter  space 
of  time  than  when  I have  spent  the 
afternoon  at  home,  for  my  brain  seems 
quick  to  grasp  the  points  in  hand  and 
able  to  surmount  any  difficulty.” 

From  these  various  opinions  we  are 
able  to  draw  only  one  conclusion — 
that  the  effect  which  football  has  on 
one’s  studies  depends  on  nothing  so 
much  as  the  mental  power  and  the 
character  of  the  individual. 

* 

Yes,  indeed  ! That  Room  20  Stude 
who,  considering  himself  as  living  on 
the  sun,  remarked,  “Think  of  getting 
up  in  the  morning!”  had  good  cause 
to  “think.”  Gravity  there  is,  as  we 
should  have  said,  27,  not  7,  times  as 
great  as  on  the  earth. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Henry  IT.  Crane,  B.  L.  S.,  ’09,  and 
Vincent  B.  Allison,  B.  L.  S.,  To,  are 
playing  on  the  Wesleyan  basket-ball 
team. 


L.  Carteret  Fenno,  B.  L.  S.,  ’69,  a 
well-known  Boston  man,  died  at  his 
home  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  January  3. 

& 

Arthur  Sweetser,  B.  L.  S.,  '07,  is 
treasurer  of  the  Senior  class  at  Har- 
vard. 


M.  Florblit,  B.  L.  S.,  ’05,  is  conduct- 
ing a private  preparatory  school  in 
Roxbury. 

%90 

Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  B.  L.  S.,  ’82,  is  a 
member  of  the  graduate  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Harvard  baseball  team. 

W.  A.  Perrins,  Business  Manager  of 
“The  Register”  last  year,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Leod, and  L.  O.  Schwab,  all  of  B-  L. 
S.,  To,  came  back  to  visit  the  School  a 
short  time  ago. 

Prof.  George  Santayara,  B.  L.  S.,  '81, 
has  written  the  introduction  to  “Ham- 
let” in  the  Caxton  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Charles  P.  Middleton,  B.  L.  S.,  ’02, 
is  now  associated  with  the  Seattle  pub- 
lic schools  as  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  the  business  department  of  the  Se- 
attle school  district. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  in 
this  number  a complete  list  of  the 
Latin  School  graduates  who  are  win- 
ners of  Deturs  and  holders  of  scholar- 
ships at  Harvard  College  for  the  year 
1909-10. 

The  winners  of  Deturs  are : W.  F. 
Smith,  B.  L.  S.,  ’07,  W.  H.  j.  Kennedy, 
B.  L.  S.,  '08,  C.  E.  McGuire,  B.  L.  S., 
’oS,  G.  PL  Gifford,  B.  L.  S.,  ’09,  and  I. 
A.  Wyner,  B.  L.  S.,  ’09. 

The  holders  of  scholarships  of  the 
first  group  are : G.  IT.  Gifford,  ’09,  W. 
H.  j.  Kennedy,  ’c8,  C.  E.  McGuire,  ’08, 

E.  W.  Supple,  ’07,  F.  S.  Wyner,  ’07, 
and  I.  A.  Wyner,  ’09. 

The  holders  of  scholarships  of  the 
second  group  are : W N.  Bixby,  ’08, 
W.  J.  Bloom,  ’07,  T.  Coggeshall,  ’09, 

F.  P.  Donovan,  ’08,  J.  W.  Finkel,  ’07, 

G.  D.  Howie,  ’07,  M.  Levine,  ’07,  I.  G 
O'Gorman,  ’07,  C.  O.  Pengra,  ’08,  IT. 
j.  Rosatto.  ’09,  C.  Silbert,  ’09,  H-  W. 
Smith,  ’08,  and  R.  Wiener,  ’08. 


Dr.  Francis  A.  Harris,  B.  L.  S.,  ’62, 
for  many  years  the  medical  examiner 
for  Suffolk  County,  died  at  his  home  in 
Winthrop,  January  18.  After  his  grad- 
uation from  ITarvard.  he  served  for 
three  years  as  a master  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School. 

0.0.0 

Paul  Edwards,  B.  L.  S.,  ’04,  was 
married  last  June  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 


CO* 

Flavel  Shurtleff,  Jr..  B.  L.  S.,  ’97,  is 
Secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning. 


BASKET-BALL 
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HE  basket-ball  season  was 
in  full  swing  when  the  crash 


came : all  our  games,  except 
two  with  the  English  High 
School,  had  to  be  cancelled,  on  account 
of  the  decision  of  the  headmasters  of 
the  Boston  Bligh  Schools.  The  crowds 
at  the  first  games  were  exceptionally 
large  and  enthusiastic ; but  the  end  of 
basketball  had  long  been  foreseen,  and 
its  abolishment  was  no  surprise.  The 
game  itself  is  not  healthy,  and  is,  with- 
out a doubt,  the  hardest  branch  of 
sport  in  schools.  The  larger  colleges 
came  to  this  conclusion  several  years 
ago,  and  since  then  this  game  has  rap- 
idly become  unpopular.  The  decline 
of  basketball  naturally  brings  track 
and  hockey  into  prominence.  They 
are  now  the  sole  winter  sports. 

The  marble  team  candidates  will 
soon  be  called  out,  and  with  the  first 
shoots  of  the  tender  grass  the  hopefuls 
will  gambol  about  the  diamond,  while 
basketball  is  being  forgotten.  This 
season,  the  last  season  when  the  old 
drill-hall  rocks  with  the  plaudits  of  the 
joyous  crowds,  as  they  watch  the 
sphere  soar  to  the  roof  and  “plunk” 
through  the  circular  rim,  certain  1)'  did 
start  off  with  a rush,  but  now  it’s  done. 

Our  first  game  was  an  easily  won 
victory  over  the  Roxbury  High  on 
their  own  floor.  Our  opponents 
seemed  heavy  enough,  and  were  quick, 


at  times,  in  their  pass-work,  but  they 
lacked  accuracy  in  caging  points. 
Murray  was  everywhere  identified  by 
his  skilful  shooti  g,  and  was  particu- 
larly noted  in  breaking  up  his  op- 
ponent’s team-work.  He  followed  the 
ball,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  in  all 
parts  of  the  floor  at  once.  The  work  of 
Soucy  also  was  excellent. 

The  second-team  game  was  intense- 
ly exciting  throughout,  and  was  evenly 
matched  until,  in  the  last  second  of 
play,  Ewing  caged  the  winning  basket. 

The  line-up  for  the  first  team  was  as 
follows : 

B.  L.  S.  R.  H.  S. 


Murray,  c.  f.  r.  b.,  Freitas. 

Graham,  r.  f.  1.  b.,  McPherson. 
Soucy,  c.  c.,  Perry. 

Fleming,  r.  b.  c.  f.,  Schaffer. 

McDonald,  T.  Higgins,  e.  b. 

r.  f.,  Phinn. 

Goals  from  floor:  Murray  (8),  Gra- 
ham (3),  Soucy  (3),  Fleming,  Mac- 
Donald. Shaffer,  Pen-y,  McPherson. 
Goals  from  fouls:  Murray  (3),  Soucy 
(4)  ; Perry  (9).  Referee — McCarthy. 
Umpire — F.  L.  O’Brien.  Timekeeper 
— Hurley.  Scorer — Heyer.  Score — 
B.  L.  S.,  39.  Roxbury  H.  S.,  15. 


The  second  game  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  basket- 
ball ever  given  in  the  drill-hall.  It  was 
“nip  and  tuck”  all  the  way  through, 
and  never  was  either  side  sure  of  a vie- 
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tory.  The  combined  work  of  Soucy 
and  Murray  was  the  feature  of  the 
game ; by  their  fine  pass-work  the  re- 
sult of  the  contest  would  have  been 
different,  had  not  the  poor  shooting  of 
their  team-mates  been  so  marked. 
Time  and  time  again  chances  for  easy 
baskets  were  lost,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  gain  of  the  South  Boston 
School  was  fiercely  contested,  and  it 
was  only  their  superiority  in  shooting 
that  won  them  the  game. 

The  summary : 


B.  L.  S. 
Murray,  1.  f. 
Graham,  r.  f. 
Soucy,  c. 
Fleming,  r.  b. 


S.  B.  H.  S. 
r.  b.  Skayane 
e.  b.,  Thornton 
c.,  Dennis 
e.  f.,  Kane 


MacDonald,  T.  Higgins,  1.  b. 


r.  f.,  Grant 

Goals  from  floor:  Murray  (2),  Gra- 
ham (2),  Soucy  (3),  Fleming;  Grant 
(4);  Kane  (2),  Thornton  (2),  Dennis; 
Goals  from  fouls,  Soucy  (3),  Murray; 
Kane  (6).  Referee — Heath.  Umpire 
— Crowley.  Timekeeper  — Hurley. 
Scorer — Heyer. 

The  second-team  game,  in  which  we 
were  victorious  by  a score  of  9 — 8,  was 
an  evenly-matched  struggle.  Doherty 
and  Ewing  were  the  principal  actors  in 
this  minor  fray. 


Since  this  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  roughest  game  of  the  season,  per- 
haps the  least  said  about  it,  the  better. 
There  were  seventy-three  fouls  called, 
of  which  forty-seven  were  of  the  Latin 
School,  one  player  was  ordered  off  the 
floor,  and  another  was  warned.  It  was 
not,  however,  because  of  his  rough 
playing,  as  many  of  the  papers  stated, 
but  because  of  his  failure  to  heed  the 
referee’s  decision,  that  one  of  the  play- 
ers was  banished  from  the  game. 

The  game  was  won  by  the  East  Bos- 
ton High  mainly  through  the  number 
of  free-tries  they  were  allowed.  The 
contest  was  long,  dull,  and  drawn-out 


by  the  frequent  intervals  of  fouls.  Dr. 
Harrington  and  his  assistant,  “Nat” 
Young,  were  present. 

The  summary : 

B.  L.  S.  E.  B.  FI.  S. 

Murray,  r.  f.  e.  b.,  Sheehan 

Graham,  1.  f.  r.  b.,  Birmingham 

Soucy,  Daley,  MacDonald,  c. 

c.,  Kelley 

Fleming,  r.  b.  p.  f.,  O’Brien 

MacDonald,  T.  Higgins,  p.  b., 

r.  f.,  Maguire 

Goals  from  floor : Murray,  Soucy ; 
Maguire,  O’Brien  (3).  Goals  from 
fouls:  Soucy  (5),  Graham,  Fleming, 
MacDonald;  Maguire  (17),  O’Brien. 
Referee — Burke.  Umpire — F.  L. 

O’Brien.  Timekeeper — Hurley.  Scorer 
— Heyer. 

TRACK 

The  annual  Class  Meet  was  held  in 
the  drill-hall  on  Friday,  Jan.  6.  The 
Class  of  1911  won  the  meet  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  entirely  out- 
classing 1912  and  1913.  The  Seniors 
scored  44  points,  1913  scored  19  points, 
and  1912  scored  8 points.  The  man- 
agement was  good,  and  all  the  events 
went  off  smoothly.  The  meet  was 
very  well  attended,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  was  a basketball  game 
on  the  same  afternoon.  Although  the 
entry  list  was  not  as  large  as  in  some 
former  years,  the  events  were  well  con- 
tested and  the  times  were  excellent, 
considering  that  spikes  were  not  al- 
lowed. 

Knudson  proved  to  be  the  best  per- 
former of  the  day,  winning  three  first 
prizes  and  a third  prize.  He  won  the 
thirty-yard  dash,  the  600  yard-run,  the 
high  jump,  and  was  third  in  the  hur- 
dles. He  failed  by  only  an  inch  to 
equal  Sweetser’s,  ’07  record  of  5 ft.  4 
in.  in  the  jump. 

Capt.  Hanlon  and  Levi  were  the 
next  best  performers.  Hanlon  won 
the  thousand-yard  run,  after  holding 
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the  lead  over  Salladine  from  the  start. 
He  also  ran  a dead  heat  with  Weschol- 
ofsky  in  the  final  heat  of  the  hurdles, 
and  secured  third  place  in  the  high 
jump.  Levi  ran  a very  pretty  race  in 
the  three  hundred-yard  run,  winning 
easily,  and  was  second  in  the  dash  and 
the  shot-put.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
who  won  the  final  heat  of  the  dash, 
Knudson  and  Levi  finishing  very  near- 
ly together.  In  the  mile  run,  Hill  led 
for  several  laps,  and  then  was  passed 
by  Cusick,  who  held  the  lead  to  the 
finish.  Ormsby,  displaying  the  same 
excellent  form  that  he  had  last  year, 
was  the  star  performer  in  the  junior 
events.  He  captured  first  place  in  the 
thirty-yard  dash,  and  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twentv-yard  dash,  and  sec- 
ond place  in  the  high  jump. 

The  summary'  and  table  of  points 
follow : 

Thirty-yard  dash. — Won  by  Knud- 
son, Ti;  Levi,  ’n,  second;  P.  Mac- 
Lellan,  Ti,  third.  Time  4 1-5  s. 

Thirty-yard  hurdles. — Dead  heat  be- 
tween Hanlon,  Ti,  and  Wescholofsky, 
’12.  Knudson,  T 1 , third.  Hanlon  won 
the  toss. 

Three  hundred-yard  run. — Won  by 
Levi,  ’11  ; Craven,  ’13.  second;  P.  Mac- 
Lellan,  Ti,  third.  Time,  42  s. 

Six  hundred-yard  run. — Won  by 
Knudson,  ’11;  Cusick,  ’13,  second; 
Wescholofsky,  ’12,  third.  Time.  1 m. 
41  s. 

One  thousand-yard  run. — Won  by 
Hanlon,  Ti;  Salladine,  ’13,  second; 
Vinal,  ’12,  third.  Time,  3m.  1 s. 

Mile  run. — Won  by  Cusick,  ’13; 
Gormley,  ’12,  second.  Time.  5m.  43  s. 

Running  high  jump. — Won  by 
Knudson,  ’ll,  Ht.  5 ft.  3 in;  Washburn, 
’11,  second,  ht.  4 ft.  1 1 in. ; Hanlon,  ’ll. 
third,  ht.  4 ft.  10  in. 

Shot  put. — Won  by  Green,  ’13,  dis- 
tance 36  ft.  2 1-2  in.;  Levi,  ’ll,  second, 
dist.  33  ft.  5 1-2  in.;  Duff,  Ti,  third, 


dist.  32  ft.  6 1-2  in. 

JUNIOR  EVENTS. 
Thirty-yard  dash. — Won  by  Orms- 
by; Claff  second.  Time  4 3-5S. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty -yard  dash. 
— Won  by  Ormsby,  Hardy  second; 
Claff  third.  Time  33  s. 

Running  high  jump. — Won  by  Dun- 
ton.  ht.  4 ft. ; Ormsbv.  second,  ht.  3 ft. 
11  in. ; Eichorn,  third,  ht.  3 ft.  7 in. 

Team  race. — Sixth  class  (Eichorn, 
Cousens,  C.  Potter,  Martin)  vs.  Fifth 
class  (Fay.  Davis,  Hibbard,  Richards). 
Won  by  Sixth  class. 


Dash, 

Hurdles, 

300-yard, 

600-vard. 

1000-yard, 

Mile, 

Tump, 

Shot  put, 


1911  1912  1913 

900 
630 
603 
5 1 3 

5 1 3 

0 3 5 

900 
405 


Total, 


44  8 19 


The  Boston  Latin  School  track  team 
won  its  second  dual  meet  on  January 
27,  by  defeating  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  team,  45-32,  in  our  drill 
hall.  Our  men  showed  up  well  in  all 
the  events  except  the  mile-run  and  the 
shot-put.  Knudson  again  proved 
the  best  performer  of  the  meet, 
winning  first  place  in  the  dash  and  the 
hurdles,  and  second  place  in  the  run- 
ning high  jump.  Levi  finished  the 
three  hundred-yard  run,  minus  one  of 
his  shoes,  but  managed  to  win. 

Capt.  Donnelly  was  best  scorer  for 
the  High  School  of  Commerce.  He 
ran  a fine  race  in  the  six  hundred-yard 
run,  winning  comparativelv  easily,  and 
secured  third  place  in  the  mile  run. 
Mr.  O’Brien,  the  starter,  had  a “pop 
gun”  that  actually  consented  to  go  off 
a few  times. 

Thirty-yard  dash. — Won  by  Knud- 
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son,  B.  L.  S. ; second,  Craven,  B.  L.  S. ; 
third,  Levi  B.  L.  S.  Time  4s. 

Thirty-yard  low  hurdles. — Won  by 
Knudson,  B.  L.  S. ; second,  O’Brien, 
Commerce ; third,  Shanahan,  Com- 
merce. Time,  42-5S. 

Three  hundred-yard  run. — Won  by 
Levi,  B.  L.  S. ; second,  Ryan,  Com- 
merce ; third,  Ewing,  B.  L.  S.  Time, 
44s-. 

Six  hundred-yard  run. — Won  by 
Donnelly.  Commerce;  second,  Phelan, 
B.  L.  S.;  third,  Hill,  B.  L.  S.  Time, 
1 m.  38  3-5S. 

Thousand-yard  run. — Won  by  Han- 
lon, B.  L.  S. : second,  Salladine,  B.  L. 
S. ; third,  De  Courcey,  Commerce. 
Time  3m.  1 1-53. 

Mile  run. — Won  by  Prentiss,  Com- 
merce ; second,  Morey,  Commerce ; 


third,  Donnelly,  Commerce.  Time, 
5m.  43  1-5S. 

Shot  put. — Won  by  Connor,  Com- 
merce. distance,  36  ft.  9 in. ; second, 
Shanahan,  Commerce,  dist.  36  ft.  6 5-8 
in. ; third,  Horn,  Commerce,  dist.  35  ft. 
1-2  in. 

Running  high  jump. — Won  by 
Washburn,  B.  L.  S.,  ht.  5 ft.  3 in. ; sec- 
ond. Knudson,  B.  L.  S.,  ht.  5 ft.  2 in. ; 
third,  Sallaway,  Commerce,  and 
Rumpf,  Commerce,  ht.  5 ft.  1 in. 

Relay,  second  teams,  B.  L.  S. 
(Green,  Hill,  Casey,  Phelan)  vs.  Com- 
merce (King,  Rumpf,  Pullman,  Caro- 
lan).  Won  by  B.  L.  S.  Time,  2m.  3s. 

Relay,  B.  L.  S.  (Knudson,  Bond, 
Hanlon,  Levi)  vs.  Commerce  (Shana- 
han, Harris,  O’Brien,  Donnelly).  Won 
by  B.  L.  S.  Time,  im.  43  1-5S. 


The  young  men  trade  here 

PHELAN  © STEPTOE 

Hatters  and  Haberdasliers 
To  Young  Men 
Varsity  and  Golf  Caps 
38-42  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Near  Hotel  Touraine.  Open  Evenings. 


FOWNES 

GLOVES 

are  a “good  thing  to  have 
on  hand,”  and  all  good 
dealers  have  them  on  hand. 


Gloves,  Trunks  and  Bags, 

Washington  and  Eiiot  Streets,  BOSTON, 
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Boston  Garters  are  made  ^ 
of  beat  materials  in  a clean 
fadory,  by  well-paid  help. 

Every  pair  warranted  — 
penalty,  a new  pair  or  your 
money  back. 


BOSTON  GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED  THE 
STANDARD,  AND 
WORN  THE  WORLD 
OVER  BY  WELL 
DRESSED  MEN. 


Sample  Pair, Cotton, 25c. , Silk, SOc 

Mailed  on  Receipt  ot  Price. 


George  frost  Co. makers 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


See  that  Boston  Garter 
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MILITARY  UNIFORMS 
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Boston,  Mass. 
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FISHER  COLLEGE 

BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND 

WE  PLACE  OUR  GRADUATES 

A BUSINESS  EDUCATION  is  a form  of  EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE.  It 

insures  to  its  possessor  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  and  hold  a desirable  position  when  the  man 
without  such  mental  training  will  hardly  be  considered. 

It  insures  opportunity  to  learn  things  and  gain  experience  which  will  rapidly  and  materially 
increase  his  value  to  his  employer,  and  which  would  be  well  beyond  the  reach,  if  not  the  mental 
grasp,  of  the  man  without  business  training. 

And  it  insures  PERMANENCY  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  because  its  possessor,  well 
grounded  in  principals,  makes  fewer,  less  costly  errors  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  and  is 
quicker  to  see  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  make  himself  of  greater  value. 

This  EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE,  this  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  upon 

which  so  much  depends,  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to  procure.  It  is  our  business  to  furnish  it. 
The  only  requirements  are  ordinary  intelligence,  the  ambition  to  learn  and  progress,  and  a few 
dollars  a month. 

Write  or  call,  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  do  and  let  us  advise  with  you.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  it  may  easily  be  the  turning  point  in  your  whole  career. 

FISHER  BUSINESS  COLLEGE;  e.  h.  & m.  c.  fisher,  Principals. 

OPPOSITE  THE  DUDLEY  STREET  TERMINAL. 

WE  ALSO  OPERATE  WINTER  HILL  BUSINESS  COLLECE,  SOMERVILLE.  MASS. 


TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.  LL.D..  Pres. 
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Boston  Latin  School  is  accepted  for  admission 
For  catalogue  address 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  Secretary, 
Tufts  College,  Mass.,  and  mention  this  paper 
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